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same year, Mary Ann met Tom Moore, the Irish
poet, and he fell deeply in love with her. She
was said to have been the inspiration of many of
his love poems, among which is "Mary, I be-
lieved thee true," but she did not return his af-
fections and he married her sister, Elizabeth
Dyke. Mary Ann married a young actor, John
Duff, whom she had met during her engagement
at Dublin Theatre, and with him sailed for Amer-
ica immediately after their marriage, in 1810.
On Dec, 31 of that year she made her debut in
Boston at the Old Federal Street Theatre in the
role of Shakespeare's Juliet. Her beauty attract-
ed much attention. During the following eight
years she studied her art diligently and in Febru-
ary 1818 she appeared again as Juliet and was
then acclaimed a great tragic actress. On Dec.
4,1827, she returned to London, where she played
with some success at the Drury Lane Theatre.
She remained in England only a short time, how-
ever, and on May 20,1828, she was again back in
America. On Apr. 28, 1831, John Duff died.
The following year Mrs. Duff continued to play,
but with little success. The death of her husband
had left her in a state of melancholy and the
weight of new responsibilities hindered her work
on the stage. During this period she married a
man by the name of Charles Young; the mar-
riage, however, was never acknowledged by Mrs.
Duff, and was legally dissolved soon after. Mrs.
Duff continued to act in Philadelphia, Baltimore,
and Washington, playing with her daughter,
Mary Duff. She made her last appearance in
New York, on Nov. 30, 1835, and shortly after
returned to her home in Philadelphia. In this
year she married a man by the name of Seaver,
a young lawyer of Philadelphia. After a brief
engagement in Washington, and her farewell
benefit, she went with her husband to New Or-
leans where they lived for nearly twenty years,
and where Seaver's law practise became very
prosperous. Mrs. Seaver continued her work on
the stage, appearing under her former name,
Mrs. Duff, and playing throughout the South
with great success. After her retirement from
the stage, she was active in religious work. Al-
though she had been brought up in the Catholic
faith, she renounced Roman Catholicism for
Methodism. After the death of her husband she
went to live with her daughter in New York
City. The rest of her life was spent in strict se-
clusion, and she was known only as a kind old
lady devoted to her religion. At the age of sixty-
three she died of cancer, at her daughter's home
in New York. She was the mother of ten chil-
dren ; seven of these, four sons and three daugh-
ters, reached maturity. With this load of do-
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mestic responsibility she, nevertheless, was ac-
claimed one of the greatest tragic actresses of her
time. Joseph Ireland said of her, *'She was en-
dowed by nature with every mental faculty and
physical requisite for pure tragedy/'

[Jos. N. Ireland's biography, Mrs. Duff (1883), writ-
ten for the American Actor Series ; W. W. Clapp, Jr.,
A Record of the Boston Stage ( 1853) ; W. D. Adams,
A Dictionary of the Drama, I (1904), 433.]

DUFFIELD, GEORGE (Oct. 7, 1732-Feb. 2,
1790), Presbyterian clergyman, prominent in
Pennsylvania both in the affairs of his denomi-
nation and as an ardent supporter of the Ameri-
can Revolution, was of French Huguenot de-
scent, the family name having been originally
Du Fielde. He was the son of George and Mar-
garet Duffield, who, migrating from the north of
Ireland some time between 1725 and 1730, settled
in Lancaster County, Pa. Here in the township
of Pequea he was born. He prepared for college
at the Academy of Newark, graduated from the
College of New Jersey in 1752, and subsequently
studied theology in Pequea under Rev. Robert
Smith [q.v.]. From 1754 to 1756 he was tutor
at the College of New Jersey, being licensed to
preach in the latter year, Mar. n, by the Pres-
bytery of New Castle. Three days earlier he had
married Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. Samuel
Blair [g.z>.], who died the following year, and
on Mar. 5, 1759, he married Margaret Armstrong,
a sister of Gen. John Armstrong [1717-1795,
q.v.~\. In 1757 he was called to the church of Big
Spring in conjunction with a recently formed
church at Carlisle. His connectipn with the lat-
ter continued until 1772, but his relationship
with the former was dissolved in 1769 and he as-
sumed charge of the congregation at Monaghan.
He was a roan of vigorous personality and ag-
gressive courage. An ardent temperament and
facility in extemporaneous speaking made him a
popular preacher. His career fell in troublous
times. Old Side and New Side Presbyterians
were in acrimonious conflict. Duffield, sym-
pathetic toward Whitefield's followers, was em-
phatically New Side, and his ordination and in-
stallation at Carlisle were delayed tmtil Septem-
ber 1759, because of a long-drawn-out contro-
versy with Rev. John Steel, who came to the Old
Side church already existing there. The commu-
nities to which he ministered were at this period
in constant danger of attacks by Indians, and both
he and his rival, Steel, captained their parishion-
ers in one or two expeditions against them. The
turbulence preceding the Revolution was rising,
and Duffield identified him^lf mth the boldest:
advocates of independence- Having' declined two
calls to the Second Presbyterian Orarch, Phifc-
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